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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 1850. 


“ Tf thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness.” Matt. 6: 22—28. 


HE doctrine of this text is, that our whole 
character and state is determined by the 
direction which our attention takes. Our ex- 
perience is gloomy or bright, happy or un- 
happy, according to the state of the eye. To 
illustrate this idea: suppose I invite a beggar, 
living in the street without shelter or comfort, 
to come and live in my house. Now so long 
as his eye is on the simple benefit which he 
has gained by passing from the street toa 
comfortable dwelling, he is perfectly happy, 
ready to dancefor joy. But after living in the 
house awhile, suppose his attention turns away 
from the simple thought that made him happy 
at first, and fixes on the idea that it would be 
afine thing for him to own the whole house. 
This is out of the question, and would really 
do him‘no good if it were feasible. His eye 
now being on the lack of good becomes evil, 
and he is unthankful and unhappy. “ His 
whole body is full of darkness.” Suppose 
now I reason with him and resist him; and 
finally, through much tribulation his attention 
is turned back from his imaginary lack, to the 
substantial, original benefit. He becomes 
happy again. Here you have the secret of 





first-love experience. We are happy in our 
first religious love, because our attention is di- 
rected towards the goodness of God in saving 
us. We lose our happiness by losing sight of 
the substantial benefit of salvation, and fixing 
our attention on some condition and special 
personal advantage which we want and can 
not get. 
long enough to listen to God’s voice, we turn 
our eye away again from what we want, to 
what we have, and our first happiness comes 
back. 

Suppose again that the beggar, who came 
in at first perfectly happy with the simple 
thought of having a home, afterwards fixes his 
attention on having the dest room in the house, 
if he can not have the whole ; but I find it 
necessary to refuse him. His eye becomes 
evil toward me, and he quarrels with me. 

Finally, I choose to invite another beggar 
in, and for good reasons give him the best 
room in the house. Here the evil eye which 
generated a quarrel with me, now generates 
envy toward the preferred beggar. Thus the 
evil eye breeds one mischief after another, 
making the victim of it perfectly hateful, and 
perfectly unhappy. The cure for all these 
evils is the return of the attention to the sim- 
ple view of things which the beggar had at 
the beginning. It is not essential to his real 
comfort that he should have the whole house, 
or have the best room in the house. On the 
contrary, the more beggars I take in, and the 
better I treat them, the more real comfort 
there is in his situation. It is enough that he 
has ahome. It was enough at first to make 
him happy, and may be again. whenever he is 
simple enough to fix his attention on it. 


We can apply this illustration in three 
ways. First, to our union with God. We 
come into the shelter of this union as beggars ; 
and if we expect to be happy perpetually, as 
we were in our first love, our attention must be 
so fixed on the value of simple union with God, 
or simple salvation, that we have no serious 
care about the circumstances and arrangements 
which God appoints for us, whether we are 
high or low, great or small. Secondly, we may 
apply the illustration to our union with the 
Community. No man ought to join the Com- 
munity who has not confidence enough in it to 
feel that it offers him a shelter from the world 
as a rich man might toa beggar. Coming in 
in this way, if his eye is single he will settle it 
forever in his heart that the questions whether 
he shall be high or low in the body, whether 
he shall have such a situation and such advan- 
tages, such exemptions or special claims, are 
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of no account. His union with the Commu- 
nity is good enough to absorb his attention ; 
and the various apparent evils that arise by 
circumstances and by comparison with others, 
are as nothing to him. His eye is single and 
his whole body is full of light. Finally, we 
apply the illustration to our union with individ- 
uals. A woman loves a mari. If her eye is 
single, it is sufficient; it is sufficient that God 
has given her union with him. But marriage 
puts the idea into her head that she must have 
him altogether to herself. This is really like 
the beggar’s claiming the whole house ; for he 
does not belong to her, nor even to himself. 
He is God’s property—God’s house. And 
she is a beggar so far as any right against God, 
the real owner, is concerned. If she claims 
the whole house, or, when driven from that 
position, claims the best room in the house, 
her eye is evil, and her whole body will be full 
of darkness. She will quarrel with God, 
complain of her lover, and be jealous of wo- 
men around her. The secret of happiness for 
her, lies in going back to simple love without 
ownership, and in attending to God’s giving 
her a good thing in union with the man she 
loves, without worrying about the circum- | 
stances and limitations of the gift. 


In a word, the secret of hapiness lies in fix- 
ing the attention on good and not on the limi- 
tations of it. 


CENTRAL AND CENTRIFUCAL ATTRACTION. 
LEASURE, generically considered, is a 
centralizing influence. It radiates from 

God, diverging as it proceeds from him. 

Those who gravitate toward God approach the 

focus of happiness. Those whose course lies 

in the opposite direction lose one by one the 
several threads of pleasure which they origi- 
nally held. 

This must be the secret of old age and 
death. Life is but an aggregation of pleasures, 
each more or less dependent on the others; 
consequently the loss of one affects, in a meas- 
ure, the remainder. Men attempt a centrifu- 
gal course from God, foolishly seeking happi- 
ness apart from him. But the erratic motion 
which carries them from God, removes them 
in the same ratio from each other, and from 
enjoyment—one pleasure after another expires 
—the loss reacts on those which remain, pro- 
ducing an arid and withering effect, resulting 
in old age—then death takes pee: of the 
effete frame, and all is over. 

But in approaching God, the result i is dif- 
ferent. We not only find ourselves in the 
channel of true pleasure, but in growing inti- 
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macy with all beings and things which center 
in God. We draw near to all who travel the 
same path as ourselves, of whatever age, cli- 
mate or nation. We become acquainted with 
the old Bible-heroes, whose spiritual wealth 
and power have accumulated for ages. And 
as new lines of pleasure appear, and unity be- 
comes more perfect, we gradually lose our 
finite existence in eternal life. 


THE SOCIALITY OF CHRIST. 
HRIST’S spirit was genial, magnetic, 
sympathetic with other life. In his soli- 
tude he was communing interiorly with heaven ; 
and at other times he was pouring out his life 
in community with his disciples, and through 
them with all men—losing his individuality in 
partnership with other spirits. His manner 
of life was any thing but that of arecluse. He 
kept his disciples in his society most of the 
time, and suffered himself to be crowded and 
almost smothered with the throng of the mul- 
titude. When he was about to leave his dis- 
ciples a ‘little while,” he promised to send 
them the Comforter, and that his Father and 
he would come and take up their abode with 
them, and finally that he would come and 
take them to himself, where he was. ‘Love 
one another,” was his parting command to 
them. ‘Feed my sheep,’ were his last words 
to Peter. His last prayer was for the exten- 
sion of the unity he had with the Father. 
His office was a mediator—his function purely 
social. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND COMING. 
NINE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 20, 1870., 

J. H. Noyes: Dear Sm— 

Having within a few years become eo 
aroused to the vast iniportance of “the word of 
truth” and “the interests of the world to come ”— 
thoroughly dissatisfied both with my own attain- 
ments and with the present social status—I have 
thought it important and right to “ prove all things” 
in a large sense; and while casting about, as an in- 
voker of intuition, for suggestions and helps on the 
great questions of the age, some friends placed in 
my hands two or three volumes of your CrRcuULAR 
and a copy of the Berean. To my surprise a 
“ Novus ordo seculorum” began to dawn on my be- 
wildered perceptions, whether uprising from the 
under-world, or descending as the first installment 
of the New Jerusalem—fresh and blooming from 
the realms of glory—this deponent is wholly unable 
to determine at this stage of the investigations. 
To one thing I have long been pledged, that is to 
follow God’s truth even though it beckon me through 
mary fires and threaten to land me in the depths 
of Hades. 


The idea that the bridegroom church, “ immedi- 
ately after” the destruction of Jerusalem, was bap- 
tized with resurrection power, is to my mind a 
grand conception, if, indeed, it can be sustained on 
the sure foundation of “the word,” and notwith- 
standing my strong Quaker proclivities, that is at 
present my shield inst: the satanic pit-falls and 
“ Diotrephian” labyrinths with which our earth-life 
abounds. “To the law and to the testimony.”— 
Will some member of the family at Oneida be kind 
enough patiently to answer the following questions, 
however inconsecutive, toma or even invalid, 
they may seem to those having the advantages of 
Community life. I have been anxious to see 
the ties solved which the questions imply, in 
reference to the church of the first-born ; as, 
their scope, lies the stumb block of halting and 
unrest for scores of minds, aside from my own. 

1. Does not the word “ genea” in Matt. 24: 84 and 
elsewhere ordinarily mean—a race, class or family ? 

2. How can it be proved that the abomination of 
desolation was actually set up in the temple and 
wae just. previous to the destruction of Jeru- 

em 


in Roman army that encompassed Jerusalem just be- 





8. What proof is there that “ immediately after” 
that destruction those who had rejected the Messiah 
were moved to exclaim, (Matt. 23 : 29), “ Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the : ad 

4. Does it not seem that “ the tribulation ” which 
began in those days, is still continued and will con- 
tinue until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ? 

5. Did Christ then appear visibly on the mount of 
Olives, or does that item of pruphecy apply in the 
future ? 

6. If Christ came eighteen hundred years ago, can 
it be true that he has remained in the heavens from 
the or of Peter’s preaching (Acts 3: 20-21) until 
now 

7. Where in the scriptures can we find proof that 
Christ ever is to reign anywhere but on the earth ? 

8. As there is but a thousand years between the 
two resurrections, in Rev. 20th, what shall we do 
with the we eight hundred which have elapsed ? 

9. As to 1 John 2: 18, “ it is the last hour,” may it 
not be paralleled by my statement here, that in Eu- 
rope it is now the hour of war? Isaiah, it will be 
remembered, calls the whole period of Messiah’s 
reign “his day;” and that in the same sense the 
forty years of wandering in the wilderness is called 
“the day of temptation,” and Peter will remind us 
that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, etc. 

In venturing thus to place my difficulties before 
you, please do me the justice to believe that it is 
with a clear memory of the many, many times in 
which I have supposed myself to have truth in this 
department of exegesis; but by contact with other 
minds I have found my structure but “ hay, wood 
and stubble,” only serving to conceal the rock of 
truth for which I sought. Respectfully thine, 

R. D. PEASE. 

P. S. What Bible dictionary, atlas, work as to 
prophecies, commentary, and new translation of the 
scriptures (if any), would you recommend to the 
earnest student? 


REPLY. 
0. @., Aug. 24, 1870. 

R. D. Pease: DEAR Str—A sincere and earnest 
inquirer after Bible truth on the subject of the 
Second Coming is so rare, that when I meet with 
one, I am careful not to lose the opportunity of 
giving him what help I can. I will endeavor to 
answer all your questions. , 

Question 1. As to the meaning of the word genea 
in Matt. 24: 34, Edward Robinson, the best lexicogra- 
pher of the New Testament, says that its first mean- 
ing is “ the interval of time between father and son—a 
single step or succession in natural descent,” and 
instances Matt. 1:17, where it is said that there 
were “fourteen generations from Abraham to Da- 
vid,” etc. His second definition is—“ A generation, 
an age, put for the average duration of human life,” 
and under this he instances Eph. 3:5, where the 
expression “ eferais geneais”is translated “ other ages.” 
His third definition is, “ A generation of men, the 
men of any age, those living in any one period.” 
Under this he refers to Matt. 11: 16; 12: 41, 42, 45; 
16: 4; 17: 17 (with an “et al,” meaning that there 
are other instances not referred to), and last of all 
to Matt. 24: 34. These are all the definitions he 
gives. None of them assign the meaning to genea 
which you suggest. All of them would confine it 
to the men of Christ’s age. The old Testament has 
the expression, “ God is in the generation of the 
righteous,” but the word here translated generation 
is not genea, but a Hebrew word. No such use of 
genea can be found in the New Testament. So says 
Robinson, and he is an exhaustive lexicographer, 
and on this point certainly impartial, for he did not 
hold our doctrine of the Second Coming. And 
here, by the way, I may as well answer your post- 
script question. The best Bible dictionary and com- 
mentary that I know of, is the Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament by Edward Robin- 
son, D. D. ‘You will find my own views of the 
word genea in the BEREAN, pp. 279 and 280. 

Question 2. As to “the abomination of desola- 
tion,” if you will compare Matt. 24: 15—21, with 
Luke 27: 20—23, you will see that Christ applied 
these words from the prophecy of Daniel to the 


fore the destruction of that city. In Matthew the 
appearance of the abomination of desolation is 
made the signal for flight to the mountains, etc., and 
in Luke the appearance of the Roman army com- 
passing Jerusalem is the same signal. The two 
expressions occupy exactly the same place in the 





two reports of Christ's words, and manifestly are 


identical in meaning. Here again I have the au- 
thority of Edward Robinson. Referring to the 
words in Matt. 24: 15, he translates them—“ the 
abomination causing desolation,” and says that they 
were “applied by our Lord to the Roman armies 
under Titus, with their standards, surrounding the 
Holy city for its siege and destruction; these, as 
heathen conquerors, were of course an abomination 
to the Jews.” Levicon—article, Bdelugma. 

Question 3. I do not see any necessity of proving 
that those who had rejected the Messiah were made 
to exclaim, “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The language in Matt 23: 39, relates 
especially to Jerusalem, as appears by the 37th verse. 
1 understand Christ to mean that Jerusalem, after 
its destruction by the Romans, shall remain desolate 
till it acknowledges him as its king; which it has 
never done since. His Second Coming was not to 
Jerusalem, but to his disciples wherever they were. 
So far as any particular locality was concerned, 
it was more likely to be on the mountains whither 
the disciples were directed to flee, than at Jerusa- 
lem. That city has never seen him since it crucified 
him, and never will see him till it is a Christian 
city. That is all I see in Matt. 23: 39. 

Question 4. As to the duration of the tribula- 
tion spoken of in Matt. 24: 21, I think it is em- 
phatically limited to a short period by the clause 
which says that it shall be “ such as never was, no, nor 
ever shall be,” and by the prediction that it should be 
“ shortened.” Every mention of it is preceded by 
such definite expressions as “ then,” “ at that time,” 
etc., and nothing but the exigencies of a theory 
would ever set any body to imagine that these ex- 
pressions relate to any thing but a short period im- 
mediately connected with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The “desolation” of Jerusalem, which is 
quite distinct from its destruction and from the 
unexampled tribulation of the days of its destruc- 
tion, was to continue through “the times of the 
Gentiles,” according to what I said in my answer to 
your third question. But there is no evidence of 
any such extreme tribulation as that described in 
Matt. 24: 21, continuing at Jerusalem or any where 
else during “ the times of the Gentiles.” 


Question 5. I do not pretend to understand the 
prophecy in Zechariah 14: 4, about the Lord’s stand- 
ing on the Mount of Olives; but this is sure, viz., 
that if it signifies a visible manifestation of Christ 
at Jerusalem, its fulfillment must be future according 
to Matt. 23: 39, as we have seen in my answer to 
your third question. It is not connected immedi- 
ately with the destruction of Jerusalem spoken of 
in the 2d verse of Zech. 14, but comes after the Lord’s 
war against the nations that destroyed Jerusalem— 
(v. 3d), which war may naturally be referred to the 
whole “times of the Gentiles” or to the judgment 
at the close of those times. The “cleaving asunder 
of the Mount of Olives” and the “going forth of 
waters from Jerusalem” are very strange features of 
the prophecy, which warn us against too literal in- 
terpretation, and persuade us, or at least me, to con- 
fess our ignorance of its meaning. 

Question 6. As to Christ's “remaining in the 
heavens” from the time of Peter’s preaching till 
now, our doctrine is that he came again out of the 
heavens to the church waiting on earth, immediately 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, and took that 
chureh away with him into the heavens, where he 
and they have since remained; and that this is 
what Peter referred to when he spoke of the com- 
ing “time of refreshing” or resurrection and “ the 
time of restitution of all things,” though he may 
not have had very definite ideas of the nature of 
the event at that early period. 


Question 7, We find evidence that Christ was 
to reign in heaven as well as earth in this passage: 
“All power in heaven and in earth is given unto 
me,” Matt. 28: 18; and we find evidence that he and — 
his church were to begin their reign in heaven, in 
the passage, “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions, I go to prepare a place for you;” etc. John 
14: 2—8. 

Question 8. You will find a discussion of the 
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Millennium in the Berean, p. 334, which takes the 
ground that the thousand years of the reign of the 
Primitive Church in heaven coincide with the 
thousand years of the “dark ages” in this world. 
There you will find the eight hundred years of sur- 
plus disposed of better than 1 can do it here ina 
few lines. But this has nothing to do with the time 
of the Second Coming. 

Question 9. John’s meaning in the expression, “ It 
is the last hour,” is not to be determined merely by 
the form of words, though that is strong enough; 
but more surely by the fact with which the words 
are connected. The apostle tells us that he knew it 
was the last hour by a certain fact, viz., that Anti- 
christ had come. Now we know that Christ and 
Paul had placed the coming of Antichrist immedi- 
ately before the coming of Christ. See Matt. 24: 
24 and 1 Thess. 2: 3—8. John therefore certainly 
meant that the Second Coming was very near be- 
cause its immediate antecedent had come. 


Faithfully yours, J. HN. 


HISTORY AND USES OF THE MATHEMATICS. 


Digest of a Course of Lectures delivered by J. J. Skinner, 
Ph. B., before the Students of the O. C. School.—Reported by 
F. Wayland Smith. 








I 
Nm term mathematics, in its primary significa- 
tion as used by the ancients, embraced every 
acquired science, and was equally applicable to all 
branches of knowledge. Things learned were math- 
emata. Subsequently the term was restricted to 
those branches of knowledge which were acquired 
only by severe study or discipline, and the votaries 
of mathematics were called disciples ; and thus those 
subjects which required patient investigation, exact 
reasoning, and the aid of the mathematics, were 
called disciplinal or mathematical. 

The science of mathematics is made up of in- 
ventions, and in its present development is divided 
into three principal branches, viz., Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Analysis. Arithmetic (from the 
Greek arithmos, number) is the science of numbers. 
Geometry considers portions of space; and the 
science is made up of definitions and axioms re- 
lating to space, and reasonings founded on those 
definitions and axioms. The etymology of the word 
geometry (from Greek geo, earth, and metrein, to 
measure) indicates that the science was first applied 
to measurements of portions of the earth. Such 
operations would probably be the first to suggest 
the need of a science of Geometry. Analysis, mean- 
ing etymologically the separating of a complex 
whole into the elements of which it is composed, is 
now used in mathematics as a general term embrac- 
ing all the operations that can be performed on 
quantities when represented by letters. The ele- 
mentary branch of Analysis is Algebra. The higher 
branches are Analytical Geometry and the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus. Every truth established 
by mathematical reasoning is developed either by 
an arithmetical, geometrical, or analytical process, 
or by a combination of those processes. 

Arithmetical processes being involved in all the 
other branches of mathematics, Arithmetic must 
have been developed to a certain extent first of all. 
The early history of Arithmetic, as of other arts and 
sciences, is involved in obscurity. It was undoubt- 
edly cultivated in some measure before mankind 
were fully qualified to trace its progress, or ap- 
preciate its value; and, from the very abstract na- 
ture of numerical computation, it must have ad- 
vanced towards the dignity of a science by slow and 
imperceptible steps. We could not probably ascribe 
the beginnings of arithmetical knowledge to any 
one particular people, unless we could go back to the 
very first stock of the race. So soon as men had 
the powers of speech and reason, and began to 
exercise them, they would naturally conceive some 
elementary ideas in regard to number. In the Mosaic 
account, God is represented as talking to Adam and 
Eve in a way that implies on their part some knowl- 
edge of that kind. And to Cain, the second man, 
the Lord said, “ Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance 
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shall be taken on him seven-ft Gen. 4: 15. The 
arithmetical knowledge of the more degraded races 
of men is now, and must always have been, ex- 
tremely limited. It has been affirmed that many 
“tribes are not only ignorant of the operations of 
arithmetic, but almost totally unacquainted with 
the first principles of numeration. Some of them 
cannot reckon farther than three, and have no de- 
nomination for any greater number. Several can 
proceed as far as ten, others to twenty; when they 
would convey an idea of a number beyond these 
they point to the hairs of their heads, intimating 
that it is equal to them, or with wonder declare it 
to to be so great that it cannot be numbered.” 
Among a people possessing little or no property, 
having no trading or commercial enterprises, with 
little knowledge of any other sort, it is not surpris- 
ing that Arithmetic should be almost wholly un- 
known. But when trade and commerce arise, when 
man begins to inquire into the phenomena and laws 
of nature, when a knowledge of Architecture or of 
any of the sciences, especially of Astronomy, the 
earliest science of all, begins to dawn, then there 
is need of a more extended system of Arithmetic. 
Accordingly, the labor and ingenuity of man is ap- 
plied to produce such a system. 

It is claimed by some that the inhabitants of India 
were the first to invent and cultivate Arithmetic. It 
was used very early by them and by the Chaldeans, 
in astronomical reckoning. When Alexander the 
Great entered Bablyon (about 330 B. C.), the sages of 
that city already claimed to reckon 430,000 years from 
the commencement of their astronomical observa- 
tions. However much this claim may be exaggera- 
ted, they had undoubtedly made great progress in 
numerical knowledge long before the time of Alex- 
ander. As far back as astronomical records really 
go, of course there must have been a not incon- 
siderable knowledge of numbers. The Egyptians 
also had astronomical records from remote antiquity, 
but they did not claim to have invented Arithmetic, 
but only to have been the first to cultivate it. They 
deemed the invention of so sublime an art above 
human ingenuity, and piously believed that it was 
revealed to men by the gods. In the time of Strabo 
(born 54 B. C., died 24 A. D.) the invention of 
Arithmetic was ascribed to the Phoenicians; but 
Josephus, on the other hand, maintains that Abra- 
ham was its inventor; and there is pretty good 
evidence that the Hebrews had a system of Arith- 
metic before the Greeks, as the method of numera- 
tion among the Greeks was imitated from that of 
the Hebrews. On the whole, the evidence seems to 
point to India as the place where Arithmetic was 
first improved and developed to any extent. 


The Greeks were undoubtedly the first nation of 
Europe among whom Arithmetic arrived at any 
degree of perfection. The mathematics had al- 
ready begun to be cultivated in Greece, when Thales 
of Miletus appeared, about 640 years B. C.; but from 
that period the progress of the sciences was much 
more rapid. Thales was one of the most illustrious 
philosophers of the ancient world. He traveled ex- 
tensively in search of knowledge in India and Egypt, 
and carried back to his own country a vast store of 
the learning of the East. When in Egypt he meas- 
ured the height of the Pyramids by the length of 
their shadows. This is the first instance on record 
of the measurement of an inaccessible object by the 
relations between the sides of similar triangles, and 
probably one of the first applications of Arithmetic 
to Geometry. When Thales returned to Greece he 
established the Ionian school, and instructed his 
disciples in the knowledge that he had collected. He 
taught that the moon borrowed her light from the 
sun; that her eclipses were occasioned by her 
immersion in the earth’s shadow; that the earth is 
round, and that it is divided into five zones by the 
polar circles, the tropics, and the equator. He also 
taught the obliquity of the ecliptic; and by the rules 
which he obtained in Egypt, he predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. The fulfillment of this prediction 
raised him to a high place among his countrymen, 
and drew around him many disciples. 

After Thales, his disciple Pythagoras spent twen- 





ty-two years among the Indians and Egyptians, 
collecting valuable information of various kinds, 
including much arithmetical knowledge. Instead 
of trying to simplify the methods of calculation by 
numbers, the disciples of Pythagoras busied them- 
selves mainly in the discovery of their recondite and 
abstract properties. Although some of the prop- 
erties of numbers which they discovered were of no 
value, there were others that were of practical use. 
Pythagoras himself is said to have been the inventor 
of the common multiplication table, in which the 
numbers are arranged in the form of a square, thus : 

12383 4 5 

246 810 

38 6 912 15 

4 8 12 16 20 

5 10 15 20 25 

Ptolemy Lagus, one of the successors of Alexander 
the Great, after obtaining peaceable possession of 
Egypt, turned his attention to the.encouragement of 
science. His munificence and generosity attracted 
the sages of Greece to his capital, and in a short 
time it became the seat of learning and philosophy. 
He established the famous school of Alexandria, 
which continued to flourish there during ten cen- 
turies, and produced a great many distinguished 
mathematicians, among whom was Euclid (about 
300 B. C.), the author of a work on Geometry that 
is in high esteem and extended use in our schools 
and colleges at the present time. The seventh, 
eighth, and ninth books of Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry form the oldest treatise on Arithmetic 
extant. They are not usually given in the editions 
of the work now in use. 

The amount of arithmetical knowledge among 
the Greeks must have been considerable. It ap- 
pears by the mutilated remains of Grecian Arithme- 
tic which have descended to our time, that besides 
the fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, the ancients were ac- 
quainted with methods for extracting the square and 
cube roots, and that they understood the theory of 
arithmetical and geometrical progressions. 


THE MUSKRATS OUTWITTED. 


A writer for Appletons’ Journal says, that 
when unable to find an air-hole on the surface 
the muskrat in such an emergency exhales the 
vitiated air from its lungs, which rises in the 
shape of a flattened bubble, till it reaches the 
lower face of the ice. Coming thus in contact 
with water, the bubble gives out its carbonic 
acid, which is replaced by oxygen. The rat 
then swims toward it, and, pressing the nose 
against the ice, sucks in the improved air. 
The hunters avail themselves of this remarka- 
ble device; they go in search of such air-bubles, 
and as soon as they see one they break the ice 
above it, the air escapes, the muskrat is 
drowned, and the skin is secured.— Advance. 

The last sentence of the above paragraph is 
not quite correct. The muskrat is not drowned 
because the ice is broken, for that of itself 
would rather improve his chances than other- 
wise, but because he is driven away from his 
air-bubble before he has time to take it in 
again. The facts upon which the above para- 
graph is founded are well presented by Mr. 
S. Newhouse in the “Trapper’s Guide.” (See 
advertisement of his book in the last column of 
the present number). He says: 

Muskrats have a curious method of traveling 
long distances under the ice. In their winter 
excursions to their feeding-grounds, which are 
frequently at great distances from their abodes, 
they take in breath at starting and remain 
under water as long as they can. Then they 
rise up to the ice, and breathe out the air in their 
lungs, which remains in bubbles against the low- 
er surface of the ice. They wait till this air 
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recovers oxygen from the water and the ice, 
and then take it in again and go on till the 
operation has to be repeated. In this way 
they can travel almost any distance, and live 
any length of time under the ice. 

The hunter sometimes takes advantage of this 
habit of the muskrat, in the following manner : 
When the marshes and the ponds where musk- 
rats abound are first frozen over and the ice is 
thin and clear, on striking into their houses 
with his hatchet for the purpose of setting his 
traps, he frequently sees a whole family plunge 
into the water and swim away under the ice. 
Following one for some distance, he sees him 
come up to renew his breath in the manner above 
described. After the animal has breathed 
against the ice, and before he has had time to 
take his bubble in again, the hunter strikes with 
his hatchet directly over him and drives him 
away from his breath. In this case he drowns 
in swimming a few rods, and the hunter, cut- 
ting a hole in the ice takes him out. Mink, 
otter, and beaver travel under the ice in the 
same way; and hunters have frequently told 
me of taking otter in the manner I have de- 
scribed, when these animals visit the houses of 
the muskrat for prey. 
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THE EUROPEAN CONTEST. 
WHY WE SYMPATHIZE WITH PRUSSIA. 
OT because we are anxious to see French im- 
perialism displaced by French republicanism ; 
for it is doubtful whether such a change would be 
any improvement. 

Not because we are especially desirous that Napo- 
leon should be driven from his throne, and end his 
course as ingloriously as he began it ; although our 
sense of justice might possibly demand such a de- 
nouement. P 

Not chiefly because France was plainly the ag- 
gressor in the present contest, and declared war 
upon the slightest and most insufficient pretext ; 
for evidently the final outbreak was but the culmi- 
nation and visible expression of inward hostility 
long cherished by both of the contending powers. 

Not because the interests of Christianity are di- 
rectly involved in the success of the Prussians ; for 
this, as indicated in a previous number, is not clear- 
ly evident, although France is predominantly Catho- 
lic and Prussia preduminantly Protestant. 

But rather because the present struggle in Europe 
appears to be in some respects a continuation of the 
contest which has so recently agitated this country ; 
because, compared with her rival, Prussia represents 
and embodies the best elements of life and character 
—elements which ought, for the sake of civilization 
and the best interests of general humanity, to pre- 
vail. In France we behold many elements similar 
to those which characterized the southern states 
previous to the “ late unpleasantness,” combined 
with others, which eqnally merit displacement. 
France for centuries has been a land of brag and 
bluster ; of the cultivated few and ignorant many; 
of outward glitter and inward corruption; of infi- 
delity on the one hand, and superstition on the 
other; of foolish dreams and idle speculations in 
philosophy and morals, society and government; of 
godless passion and almost universal pleasure-seek- 
ing. Prussia is, comparatively speaking, a land of 
fact and honest work ; her people are generally edu- 
cated; she gives more attention to substance than 
to glitter and parade; she has sounder morals and a 
better religion ; more science and less speculation. 

History is a record of the continuous struggle be- 
tween inferior and superior life. Sooner or later 
the superior prevails and compels the inferior to 








take a subordinate position. The more pretentious 
the claims of the inferior the greater is its humilia- 
tion when the day of rectification comes. 

Has this day come to France? For more than a 
century and a half, or since the days of Louis X1V, 
France has asserted her claim to the leadership of 
the world’s civilization, and many of the nations 
have admitted it, and still admit it, notwithstanding 
the fact, patent to all, that she is wofully inferior to 
many other nations in morality, in intelligence, in 
government, and in religion. Is this monstrous and 
unwarrantable assumption now to be effectually 
checked? Let us hope so, for the best interests of 
the world and of France herself. 

Of France: for her false attitude toward the 
other nations has really been detrimental to her 
own best interests. It has diverted her attention 
from the development of her own people, the real 
secret of permanent national greatness. The mo- 
ment our southern states accepted the position in 
which they were placed by the war, they entered 
upon a career of internal improvement and general 
progress which promises a future of greater power 
and glory than they could ever have otherwise real- 
ized. So it may be with France. She may become 
truly great, if this war results in effectually sup- 
pressing the elements of her national character 
which find expression in parade and speculation, 
and starting her in a course of improvement having 
for its object, among other things, the education and 
elevation of the French people, rather than the glo- 
rification of her sovereigns, or the exaltation of 
Paris as mistress of the world. 


History of American Socialisms, 
rNHE editor of the Nation, quite to our surprise, 
reviewed our book last week, and still more 
to our surprise and pleasure, showed that he had 
really read and understood it. We shall reprint the 
notice next week. For the present we cull a couple 
of sentences, that we call sensible: 


* * * “A handsome volume, whose historical 
value is not likely to be overrated.” 

* ¢ “The peculiar doctrines of the Oneida 
Community being here set forth, not for purposes 
of proselytism, but as a part of the subject of the 
book—that is to say, historically—we are not called 
upon to criticise them.” 


Financial Experience of the 0. C. 


T a recent session of “ the Spiritual Conference 

of the City of New York” a Mr. Brewster 
introduced as a theme, “Seek ye the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” In the course of the 
conversation which followed Mr. Lewis is reported 
to have said: 

“While the Oneida Community were seeking 
the kingdom of heaven they sunk $40,000, after 
which they turned attention to practical life, and 
now they are worth $250,000. He preferred a 
kingdom of heaven of the latter description.” 


The O. C. do not object to having their financial 
experience used in illustration of the subject stated by 
Mr. Brewster, but they would Jike to have it tell on 
the right side. They regard the sunk $40,000 as a 
necessary preliminary expenditure, and the $250,000 
as a part of the “all things” which are to “ be added 
unto” those who “seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” 


Advantages of Position. 

FTER a witness in court has testified, the op- 
posing counsel is likely to inquire of him 
where he stood when the things he has described 
took place; and if it is shown that the witness was 
not in a position to see what he claims to have seen, 
then his testimony is pronounced worthless. So we 
may properly inquire of Fourier, Comte, and other 
philosophers, What was your position when you saw 
the glorious things you describe? If they stood in 
France, under the shadow of the Catholic church, 
or in the greater obscurity of infidelity, surrounded 
by old-world institutions, their position was not fa- 
vorable for clearly seeing what they describe, and 
their testimony must be received accordingly. True 
discovery depends much upon position. A man can 





not stand at the foot of a mountain, and see what is 
upon the other side of it. The finer his description 
is of things there, the more evident it is that he has 
drawn upon his imagination. So it is in respect to 
spiritual and social science. The best discoveries 
can be made only by persons occupying favorable 
positions. The old world does not afford these. §So- 
cial theories, for instance, which originate in Europe 
must necessarily be mainly imaginative and specula- 
tive. They can never be based upon facts, and so 
rise to the dignity of inductive science, for the suf- 
ficient reason that. practical experiments in socialism 
are not tolerated in the old world as they are in the 
new. Government stands ready to interfere with 
such experiments, and claims the right to suppress 
them at its pleasure. Doing and thinking, or experi- 
ment and theory, form the dualty which is alone 
able to produce true science in any department. Un- 
til the philosophers of the old world can form this 
dualty in social science it is fair to regard their so- 
cial schemes as speculative rather than scientific. 


The True Line of Defense. 

HERE is to be, sooner or later, a grand conflict 

between religionists and irreligionists—between 
these who love and reverence Christ, and those who 
deny his divine character and mission. There are 
many indications that it is rapidly approaching. 
The skirmishers of the opposing forces are already 
engaged. The contest must end in the triumph of 
those who place themselves under the banner of 
Christ ; but in the meantime some of their favorite 
positions will be assaulted and battered with shot 
and shell; and as a precautionary measure, if for 
no better reason, it becomes important that believers 
in Christianity should have some definite plan of 
the coming campaign, or at least understand what 
is their strongest line of defense. The skeptics 
appear to think that the Bible is the grand bulwark 
of Christianity, and that if they can prove that it 
contains contradictory statements, and is not in 
every respect perfectly reliable, the followers of 
Christ will be easily routed. For the most part, 
religionists themselves base their faith mainly upon 
the letter of the Bible, and fight for it as though 
their hope of salvation and eternal life was depend- 
ent upon their success in repelling every assault 
upon it. Such is not however the case. The Bible 
is not the strongest line of defense which Christians 
have. Christianity would not be destroyed, even 
though the skeptics should prove conclusively, that 
the Bible is faulty in language and statement; for 
it is not a documentary religion, but 7 founded 
on present inspiration, or direct personal communi- 
cation with heaven. Christ made little use of the Old 
Testament except to suggest improvements in it. 
Paul, who produced a great part of what is now 
regarded as the documentary basis of Christianity, 
knew little about Christ’s personal instructions: he 
had direct personal communion with him after 
his death and resurrection. There is good rea- 
son for supposing that most of his own epistles 
were written before at least three of the four gos- 
pels. His religion was no more a documentary 
affair than was Christ’s; and the whole tenor of his 
epistles favors the idea that every believer in Christ 
can have personal acquaintance with him. “ Christ 
in you the hope of glory,” was the burden of his dis- 
courses and epistles. In proportion as one is in 
communication with the persons who wrote the 
Bible he will, on the one hand, appreciate it, and, 
on the other hand, become, in a certain sense, inde- 
pendent of it. The danger of Christianity is not 
that infidels will prove the Bible to be full of literal 
inconsistencies, but that the professed followers of 
Christ will stop short of full fellowship with him, 
and will found their faith on documentary evidence 
instead of present living facts. No organization, 
church, or sect, can fairly be called Christian, which 
bases its faith entirely upon the letter of the Bible, 
and ceases to have present fellowship with Christ; 
it is not Christian in the sense understood, practiced 
and taught by Paul and the other writers of the 
New Testament. 


We have no fear that the skeptics will seriously 
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damage the credit of the Bible; it is,on the whole, 
still a good defense, notwithstanding all their efforts 

it. They may as well understand, however, 
that should their war upon the Bible be crowned 
with victory, Christianity will still remain in full 
vigor, behind a line of defense which is entirely 
impregnable. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—The grapes are beginning to ripen. Adiron- 
dacks occasionally grace the dining-room tables. 

—The hop-picking season was inaugurated some 
days since. Crowded loads of hop-pickers pass up 
the valley daily ; occasionally they stop to glance at 
the Community buildings and grounds. 

—The farmers have finished threshing. From 
twenty-five acres they have obtained 655 bushels of 
barley; and from ten acres 217 bushels of oats. 
Oats do not flourish very well in our valley. 


—An enthusiast says the vines and flowers upon 
the bakery are splendid! The whole front is cov- 
ered with a Virginia-creeper, and upon the south 
side morning-glories, flowering beans and the cle- 
matis are finely intertwined. The white feathery 
blossoms of the clematis and the bright hues of the 
beans and morning-glories contrast very prettily 
with the dark-green foliage. 


—Little Walter is very fond of chicken. The 
other day at supper a chicken’s leg was given him. 
After vigorously removing all the meat, he held up 
the bare bone, and earnestly said, “Please, Miss 
Harriet, won’t you put some more chicken on this 
bone!” 


—Little Deming has lately taken to fiddling and 
singing. His fiddle is made of a bit of pine board. 
He places it under his chin, clinches the bow in 
his right hand, strikes an impressive attitude ; and 
then sings and fiddles with singular gravity, often 
fifteen minutes or more without sign of weariness, 
and perfectly unconscious of the attention he at- 
tracts. 

—Among recent visitors to the Community have 
been: 

Mr. W. Theodore Willis, nephew of the cele- 
brated English naturalist, Swainson, and himself a 
student of natural history. Mr. Willis spent some 
years on the Pacific coast, and is an accomplished 
hunter and explorer. He mentioned among other 
exploits the killing of three hundred deer in five 
years. He now goes to the backwoods of Wiscon- 
sin, to repair health shattered by an attack of yel- 
low fever while crossing the Isthmus of Panama. 


Mr. John G. Bell, leading taxidermist of this 
country, and companion and assistant of Audubon. 
Mr. Bell is a genial, warm-hearted gentleman, thor- 
oughly enthusiastic in his profession, and an origi- 
nal observer in natural history. The bestcollections 
of birds in this country, public and private, from the 
Smithsonian down, contain specimens of his fine 
taste and handiwork. 

Mr. Bell was accompanied by Mr. Green Smith, 
son of Hon. Gerrit Smith, and a student of natural 
history of marked ability. Mr. Smith has recently 
lectured before the Cornell University on “ Birds,” 
and was only prevented by illness from accom- 
panying the Cornell Scientific Expedition which has 
just started for South America. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hall, Principal and Precep- 
tress of the Yates Polytechnic Institute, were among 
our visitors on Tuesday last. We were pleased to 
learn that the school with which they are connected 
is now in a flourishing condition. It was originally 
well endowed, but a flaw in the will of the founder 
was taken advantage of by his heirs to deprive the 
institution of about half a million dollars. 

Gen. Bruce of this state, and Major Clapp of 
Washington, also called. The latter was formerly con- 
nected with the Buffalo Hxpress, but now has charge 
of government printing at Washington. He em- 
ploys nine hundred hands, and keeps in operation 
between fifty and sixty power-presses. The day 
before he left Washington he introduced a young 


lady into the compositors’ room, which event 
created quite a stir among the male operatives; 
but she surprised them all by setting during the 
day eleven thousand ems. Many of the other com- 
positors set only five or six thousand. 


—E. G. H. thus writes about the beautiful speci- 
mens of mountain ash which ornament the Commu- 
nity lawn: 


“The specimens of mountain ash (Pyrus Ameri- 
cana) which I have seen growing in Connecticut 
were hardly more than good sized shrubs. It is 
cultivated in New Haven and vicinity. The term 
tree is by no means inappropriate here, as in the 
strong rich soil of Oneida it grows to quite a large 
tree, not unlike the maple in form. Two beautifully 
symmetrical trees are seen from my window, one of 
which resembles the maple, and the other a tulip 
tree. They were planted in the fall of 1863. One 
is now fifteen and the other twenty feet high. Both 
flowered profusely in June, and for the last two 
weeks both have had clusters of pretty white flow- 
ers mingled with their bunches of beautiful scarlet 
berries. 


“There are also upon our lawn several fine speci- 
mens of the European variety of the mountain ash 
(Pyrus aucuparia). Gray says of it in his Manual: 
‘It has paler, oblong and obtuse leaflets, their lower 
surface downy, larger globose berries, and blunter 
and tomentose leaf-buds.’ I hold in my hand a bunch 
of fruit from both the American and European tree, 
and do not perceive any difference in the size of the 
berries. The European, however, ripens a little 
earlier than the American. The fruit of both is 
about as large as the Clinton grape.” 


—One of the editors of the Aurora Herald, hav- 
ing recently visited the Community, is writing for 
his paper a. series of articles about us. From one 
of them we take the following paragraphs : 


“The men we found uniformly courteous and oblig- 
ing not only to each other, but to visitors and strang- 
ers; and we feel under special obligations to Mr. H. G. 
Allen (the gentlemanly clerk), and brother, for atten- 
tions and kindnesses received, from whom we 
obtained many valuable statistics and facts. Investi- 
gation is rather courted than otherwise, and all 
inquiries civilly and cheerfully answered. 


“The women were uniformly dressed in a sort of 
modified bloomer style —short dresses falling a couple 
of inches below the knees, with “ pantalettes”’ of same 
material. However convenient this costume may 
be for domestic purposes, it is any thing but elegant 
and inviting in appearance. For this reason, we 
suspect, correspondents have generally reported 
them destitute of personal beauty, and many of 
them positively homely. On the contrary, our 
observations accorded to them—even under their 
unfavorable attire, which will hide a Thisbe ora 
Psyche as completely as the garb of an old woman 
disguised Vertumnis—as many charms of face and 
form, as many ruddy cheeks, alive with the glow 
and vivacity of health, as falis to the average of the 
gentler sex anywhere, and even more, compared 
with the hundred town girls at the silk-factory. 
There are twenty-five children. They are brought 
up according to Jonathan Edwards’s idea of in- 
culcating odedience from the beginning; and, says 
Frank Leslie, ‘ certainly a happier set of children 
were never brought together at one time in this 
world, nor a healthier.’ 

“ As a co-operative movement—a union of capital 
and labor for the promotion of business—the fig- 
ures we have given prove the experiment a decided 
success. No compulsory work is performed. Every- 
thing is voluntary. Rotation in labor is the idea 
acted upon. Every person does what he or she can 
do best, but only so long as the task is agreeable 
and pleasant. When it becomes tiresome or dull, 
a change of hands takes place, which infuses new 
zeal and spirit into the work, and keeps up the novelty 
of the situation. Thus a man may be successively, in 
as many weeks, a butcher, a barber, and a manufac- 
turer of portable receptacles for elongated cylindri- 
cal parafine illuminators; or a gentle Communer, 





edit the Circular one week and do it wel/, ran a sewing- 


machine the next, and ‘tend baby’ or spool silk, or— 


‘Faithfully watch the boiling e 
And the surging steam, so hi t, 
That the pudding, fain, would lie? as not 


run over’, 

the third. And, speaking of culinary matters, the 
standard of cookery hangs on the highest notch; 
and botchy dinners are scarcer than Chicago police- 
men at a Wells street rumpus, or virtous Aldermen ; 
and dyspeptics equally rare. But little meat is 
used, the whole community being practical vegeta- 
rians. 

“The applications of persons for admission as 
members of the Institution are in such a constant 
stream that the Circular keeps a standing notice of 
rejection in its columns.” 


WALLINGFORD. 
—Sea-shore excursions continue popular. 


—Fine weather, but very dry. Many of the 
smaller streams in this vicinity have disappeared. 
The reservoir which supplies the city of New Haven 
has been drawn down to a lower level than ever 
before. : 


—Fruit-preserving for the Community table is one 
branch of business at the present time. Strawber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries and peaches have al- 
ready been canned. 


Polygamic Discussion in Utah. 

D*® NEWMAN of Washington City and Elder 

Orson Pratt of Salt Lake City have recently 
had a public discussion at the latter place on the 
question, “‘Does the Bible sanction Polygamy?” 
The discussion continued three days; one hour a 
day was allowed to each of the parties. Accord- 
ing to the report in the WV. Y. Herald, it was listened 
to by large audiences. The question was discussed 
from the special stand-point of the respective parties, 
and failed to reach the real position of the Bible on 
the marriage subject. Elder Pratt made one rather 
novel point, viz., that heaven must be better pleased 
with a righteous polygamist, who raised up a nu- 
merous family of children to love and serve God, 
and attain salvation, than with a wicked monoga- 
mist who raised up children that neither feared God 
nor regarded man, and went to hell at last. 


The discussion will doubtless serve to keep the sub- 
ject before the public mind and direct thought and 
attention to it. It is true, as Elder Pratt maintains, 
and as is evident enough from the Bible itself, that the 
Jews, in common with other Asiatic nations, prac- 
ticed both polygamy and monogamy; but it is also 
true, that while the Mosaic institutes made special 
regulations for both as existing institutions, they 
nowhere expressly sanction or condemn either. 
The Mosaic law is remarkably silent on this point. 
The breach of the marriage obligations incurred by 
adultery is however expressly forbidden. Marriage 
is an institution rendered necessary by the selfish- 
ness of mankind, and as such was treated by the 
Bible as honorable in its place, and required by it to 
be faithfully observed : but it is none the less true that 
it is not adapted to the unselfish spirit of heaven. 
Christ propounded the ultimate law in his answer to 
the Sadducees, when they asked him whose wife in 
the resurrection the woman should be who had 
seven brothers for her husband. “ Ye do err,” he 
said, “not knowing the scriptures nor the power of 
God. For in the resurrection they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven.” G. A. ©. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
DISCUSSIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

a Association was divided into sections, in 

order to facilitate discussion: section A being 
devoted to Mathematics and Physical Science; and 
section B to Geology and Natural History. Prof. 
Gray was appointed chairman of section B, and 
Pres. F. A. P. Barnard presided over section A. 
Among the most interesting papers read before 
section A were those by Prof. Winchell of Michi- 
gan University. The first of these was upon the 





Isothermals of the Lake Region, embodying the 
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results of careful observations of temperature at 
different places throughout the country west of the 
great lakes, as far as Nebraska. He demonstrated 
that the lakes modified the temperature for at least 
four hundred miles west of them. 


Prof. Loomis, of Yale, read a paper on “Com- 
parison of the mean daily range of the magnetic 
declination, with the number of auroras observed 
each year, and the extent of the black spots on the 
surface of the sun.” Observations carried on for 
many years, upon the periodicity of auroras and the 
declination of the magnetic needle, show that their 
maxima and minima correspond almost exactly to 
the maxima and minima of the spots upon the sun. 


Prof. Winchell read a paper before section B, on 
the post-tertiary phenomena in Michigan, which 
provoked considerable debate. The Tribune's re- 
port of it is as follows: 


“The Professor after examining at some length 
the various theories we peat and its forma- 
tion, pointed out the reliquary evidences that these 
beds must have been ancient lakelets, and the sedi- 
ment is the peat of our experience. This sediment, 
too, encloses vast mastodon and mammoth remains, 
found so near the surface, that it would seem that they 
must have been buried there within 500 years. For 
the first time, too, the remains of the gigantic ex- 
tinct beaver of North America have, within a short 
time, been unearthed in Michigan. Still more in- 
teresting to geology and science generally is the 
discovery of the flint arrow head in situation almost 
similar. This discovery was made in Washtenaw 
county, the relic within seven feet of the surface, 
and the mastodon remains found near Tecumseh, 
a few miles distant, but two and a half feet from the 
surface; the Adrian mastodon, but three feet deep.” 


During the third day’s session Prof. Winchell 
read @ paper on the “ Magnetic Wells of Michigan,” 
which have caused so much speculation : 


“The speaker enumerated the remarkable claims 
which have been set up in reference to the magnet- 
ism of these waters, and then proceeded to state 
the methods which he had pursued in experimenting 
upon their properties. He had performed more 
than 200 experiments, observing all the precautions 
known to be necessary for eliminating the effects 
of fixed polarity in the iron and steel apparatus 
employed, and for obviating the disturbances likely 
to be experienced by induction from the earth. He 
considered the experiments to be of a rude prelimi- 
nary character, but as they pointed to some curious 
and unexpected conclusions, he had thought best 
to make note of them before the section. The chief 
conclusions (some of which are not new) may be 
condensed as follows: 1. Nearly all pieces of iron 
and steel are found possessed of permanent but 
varying polarity. 2. Neutral iron is polarized by 
being placed in the magnetic meridian or in a ver- 
tical position. 3. This induced polarity can be 
detected in its effects upon a permanet magnet. 
4. The mineral waters of Michigan tend to induce 
south polarity (i. e., the same as the south end of 
the needle) in the outer end of a rod of soft iron 
passed through a cork into a bottle of the water. 
5. This property is retained by the water for weeks 
and months. 6. A rod of steel, or a knife-blade, im- 
mersed in the water from thirty minutes to ten hours, 
acquires very sensible polarity, though practically 
neutral before immersion. 7%. No satisfactory evi- 
dence exists that the water itself is polarized, or 
that magnetism can be bottled up init. 8. The phe- 
nomena are more likely to arise from some chemical 
action between the water and the iron; and this 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that they 
arise equally when the rod is simply moistened; 
when it is immersed in water rendered artificially 
alkaline or salt, and when the surface of the steel 
is unpolished ; and do not arise when pure rain-water 
isemployed. 9. Should it be shown that the mag- 
netism is not excited by chemical action, and that 
the water itself possesses a feeble polarity, we may 
recall to mind the mountains of magnetic oxyd of 
iron near Lake Superior, the disintegration of which, 
in former ages, has supplied an enormous amount 
of magnetic iron-sand, which is strewn along the 
shores of the great lakes, and enters largely into 
the constitution of the palozic strata—forming 
sometimes, it may be, real lodestone strata, as al- 
leged—and that particles of this magnetic oxyd may 
float, polarized, in water flowing from subterranean 
reservoirs in any part of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan.” 


Continued next week. 


-++-In the height of prosperity and happiness, 
let us lay our blessings at God’s feet; remembering 
that his guidance is as necessary in the enjoyment 
of them, as in the time of poverty and distress. 


FRANCE. 

An article in Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, under 
the above caption, contains the best interpretation 
of the causes of the present war between France 
and Prussia, that we have seen in the newspapers. 
It says: 

France is at last descending in the scale of na- 


tions, now at last about to be reduced to a state of 


tutelage, because she has been throughout her his- 
tory so peveree and so taught as to uite unable 
to weigh and measure the moral force of things, to 
grasp facts as facts, to free herself from illusions, 
distinguish with clear eyes truth from falsehood. 
She falls at last with a great crash, whose echoes 
will resound forever in the ears of the remotest 
generations of men, because of this essential and 
Celtic inaptitude of her blood. For, in truth, this 
is the specific Celtic 2 ge To live in a world 
of dreams, or a twilight region, wherein the light 
of the declining sun serves no more to guide the 
steps, while ingenuity has prepared no artificial 
substitute by which to walk, such to those who 
know their history well is, shortly and sadly told, 
the interpretation of all Celtic temper and doings. 
There is nothing more pathetic than the conscious- 
ness of doom, of decline and decay, which underlies 
all the sayings and doings of the unhappy Celtic 
race from their earliest utterances to the prebent 
moment. 

The variety and exultation of the French temper 
is only a surface symptom, so dangerous indeed as 
of itself to be enough for destruction. But the un- 
derlying sense of doom of which we have spoken, 
is the true key to this last and final disaster. For it 


is the true key to the whole international history of 


France, as well as to her domestic history. Fury 


and panic are the two leading characteristics of 


French character and French annals. ‘Che fixed 
rule of French international action, that neighbor- 
ing states were to be kept weak and divided, is ex- 
plicable only on the ground of a permanent, chronic, 
abiding fear and sense of doom in the French heart. 

Nothing is more striking than to consider the 
tremendous events in progress now before our eyes 
by the light of French opinions about Germans and 
Germany for the last two centuries. That light is 
rather to be characterized as darkness visible than 
light. The inability born of that mingled fear and 
contempt of which we have spoken in the French 
mind, to understand Germans and Germany, has 
been something so radical as to resemble rather a 
morbid condition of the blood than an uninstructed 
state of the intellect. Perhaps, indeed, the true ex- 
planation of it is more physiological, if we could 
put our finger upon the root of the matter, than 
intellectual or spiritual. Greeks looked on all non- 
Greeks as barbarians: men who, not speaking Greek, 
were only in a qualified sense human. Such has 
been the feeling of France toward all non-French- 
men, but above all toward Germans. Here is a fact 
for people to dwell on: that Germany and Germans 
are worlds in advance of France and Frenchmen in 
science and art and literature, above all, in the ap- 
plication of profoundly studied scientific methods to 
civil and military life, can be doubtful no longer to 
any living man who uses his eyes. That Germans 
have been steadily progressing in this advance ever 
since the peace of Westphalia in 1646 is well known 
to real students of European history and letters. 
That a fair comparison of the two peoples would at 
any time during these two centuries verify this re- 
sult, few of such real students would contest. Yet 
all this time the French have looked on the Ger- 
mans as barbarians. Early in the eighteenth century 
a French Jesuit published a pamphlet with the most 
amazing title ever given to printed matter. - “ Un 
Allemand peut il avoir de esprit?” The name of the 
most typical Frenchman was Bonhours—Le Pére 
Bonhours. And he answered this tremendous ques- 
tion, “ Can a German really possess mind?” in the 
negative. 

Our readers will not undervalue, we are satisfied, 
inquiries such as these. It is most satisfactory and 
consoling in the midst of the clash of arms, and at 
a moment when mere brute force seems to be ap- 
pealed to in order to settle human destiny, to be able 
to assure ourselves that victory rests really with the 
superior moral elements always. The decline of 
France, which seems inevitable, is the surrender of 
inferior human quality to superior. The predomi- 
nance of France in Europe has been due to the 
enforced abeyance of the greater, purer, nobler 
Teutonic family. History will have to be rewritten 
to exhibit the true bearing of this momentous gen- 
eralization. All letters have been infected by the 
dazzle and glitter of the French temporary su- 
meer The French language took possession of 

urope in the seventeenth century, and only one 
generation since lost its hold. hen those who 
are now approaching middle life were beginning 
their education that tongue was spoken of in the 
conventional cant of educational maxims as nearly 
as essential ed oes ae as their native tongue. The 
supremacy of French fashions, even in so minor a 
matter as dress, was but a part of this general sys- 





tem of involuntary deference to the power whose 
















































yoice and arms were supposed to be decisive when 
they intervened. The magnificent exploits of France 
at the commencement of this century, due not so 
much to Frenchmen, properly understood, as to the 
exceptional and colossal greatness of an unique 
Italian, who had by strange fortune become their 
Imperator or Emperor, tended to deepen that illu- 
sion of necessary, fated supremacy. But with that 
leadership and the fall of France under it, the illu- 
sion ought to have been dispelled, and would have 
been were not the minds of men in deeper bondage 
to the past than they ever can participate in the 
brightness of the future. Now, observe the result. 
In the first war which France wages alone, and for 
French objects in Europe, she is crushed. In the 
Crimean war she had England with her; and even 
with that great power by her side found herself so 
exhausted with the taking of Sebastopol that her 
Emperor made haste to close the war. In her sec- 
ond war she had with her Italy and the sacred 
Italian cause. But even then Solferino exhausted 
her, and her Emperor effected a hasty peace. In 
both cases France abandoned her allies, dragging 
them into peace in their own despite. At last, in the 
year 1870, without an ally, and in sad plight for 
war, as terrible events have now made plain to every- 
body, she drew the sword alone, to fall alone. 





OBSERVATIONS IN SEVERAL STATES. 
BY AN 0. C, AGENT. 
Il—FROM PHILADELPHIA TO LOUISVILLE. 


Dear CrecutaR :—A brief business contact with 
Philadelphia, in size the second city of the Union, 
gave me a very favorable impression of its regular- 
ity, neatness and enterprise, together with a strong 
conviction that the streets are inconveniently nar- 
row. Here members of some of the largest busi- 
ness houses still use the Quaker forms of speech. 

I took a good look at Baltimore, and was sur- 
prised to find it so finely built. Yet in its railroad 
arrangements it impressed me as far behind the 
times and much in need of improvement. All the 
trains from New York to Washington are drawn 
through the city, a mile and a quarter, by horses, 
causing vexatious delay. The United States mail 
contractors are bound to get the mails through the 
city in a given time, and have to pay a fine of fifty 
cents per minute for all extra time. As the trains 
approach, vehicles and pedestrians must stand aside 
or forfeit the legal fines to the contractors. Stand- 
ing on the platform by the driver, as we passed 
through the streets, 1 was much interested in obser- 
ving the intelligence of the horses, six of which, 
harnessed tandem, drew the train. The driver used 
no reins, controlling them wholly by his voice and 
the crack of his whip. At one crack of the whip the 
leader turned to the right; at two cracks, to the 
left, let the noise and bustle of the streets be what 
they might. 

After spending two weeks in Washington I re- 
turned to Baltimore, and started for Louisville. 
We passed through Harper’s Ferry, the scene of 
John Brown’s raid, that was destined by Providence, 
notwithstanding its seeming failure, to exercise 
such a momentous influence upon the future. Here 
the government is erecting new and larger machine- 
shops and arsenals. 

In crossing the Alleghanies we had some splen- 
did views of beautifully waving forests of ever- 
greens, long mountain ridges, and gloomy gorges, 
which seemingly whirled past us in endless array. 
In a distance of seven miles the road ascends two 
thousand eight hundred feet, and then descends a 
longer slope beyond. 

At Rowlsburg the train stops long enough for 
breakfast. As this meal was a fair sample of south- 
ern cookery I[ will give alist of the articles. It 
consisted of tea, bitter, roily coffee, sour wheat bread, 
hoe-cakes, corn-dodgers, salvy butter, with much of 
the butter-milk left in it, small soggy potatoes, good 
eggs, pork—which I never touch—served in various 
styles, beef-steak too tough to be cut or chewed, 
right in a region that sends the finest and fattest 
droves of cattle to the eastern beef-eating cities, 
and mutton no better than the beef. I never tried 
but one corn-dodger, but I found the hoe-cake 
sweet and good, asarule. After once tasting their 
wheat bread no one would wonder at the southern- 
ers’ preference for corn. Their habitual use of pork 
in preference to beef and mutton is singular, at 
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least in grazing localities, All the food in the 
south has an indescribable flavor not found north 
and west. It is not sweet, and to my taste is not 
wholesome. The matter is not helped by observing 
that the cooks are far from being neat. 


West Virginia, beyond the Alleghanies, is thinly 
settled. The land is hilly and rather poor, though 
wheat and corn grow, and cattle thrive well. 
There are finely timbered regions, beds of iron and 
coal, and petroleum has been found. I was greatly 
astonished at the extent of the bituminous coal- 
fields, which stretch at least one hundred miles, 
(I can not say how much farther), along the line of 
railway. Nearly every farmer has an opening 
from which he takes his fuel. Sometimes the coal 
lies less than three feet below the surface of the 
soil, and so may be dug ata trifling cost. Around 
Clarksburg, the center of the coal region, the hill- 
sides are so thickly dotted with these coal-pits that 
I counted twenty of them without turning my head. 
Some of them were high up on the hills; others 
down on the sides, even to the level of the railroad. 
Part of those high on the hill-sides had slides on 
which the coal was run down; while others had 
tracks on which cars were drawn up and let down, 
by means of ropes and windlasses, to a dumping 
place below. This coal was selling at $1.00 per ton 
loaded upon the railway cars. Here, as in western 
Pennsylvania and other regions where bituminous 
coal is burned, the smoke rising from every chim- 
ney soils whatever it touches. White shirts and 
clean hands and faces are among the things coveted, 
but not possessed. 


Crossing the Ohio at Parkersburg, I found myself 
in a delightful farming region, where neat farm- 
houses, innumerable flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, 
and great numbers of swine, gave abundant evidence 
of the thrift and agricultural capacity of soutbern 
Ohio. Grapes are raised in great abundance, espe- 
cially around Cincinnati, and of very fine quality. 
I tried the native wines made of the Concords, 
Delawares and Catawbas, and had no reason to find 
fault with them. The flavor of the Catawba was 
truly excellent. 

Crossing the celebrated suspension bridge from 
Cincinnati to Covington, I visited Lexington, Frank- 
fort and various other places on the two railroad 
routes to Louisville, and saw considerable of the 
country and people. I was surprised at the lack of 
enterprise among a population for which nature has 
done so much. Every thing in the agricultural line 
is far behind the times. Kentucky is a splendid 
grazing country; its blue-grass not only produces the 
finest blooded horses, the strongest and sleekest 
mules—which are reared in large numbers for the 
markets south and west, and command extravagant 
prices—but also large and splendid cattle; in a word, 
it is eminently adapted to the dairy business, There 
is an abundance of clear, cool water; and in my 
opinion the heat would never injure the quality of 
butter, if duiry houses and factories were rightly built. 
At present there is no good butter made in the 
south. Both butter and cheese are imported from 
the north. I asked a number of Kentuckians why 
they did not introduce the factory system, and avail 
themselves of their advantageous position to supply 
the more southerly states with butter and cheese. 
They freely admitted that it would be a profitable 
undertaking if it could be inaugurated by experi- 
enced eastern men, but feared that the people of the 
south lacked the necessary aptitude, as well as the 
inclination, to venture into novelties. So nothing is 
done towards taking advantage of this splendid 
opportunity. 


I went down the Ohio by steamer from Cincinnati 
to Louisville. Louisville carries on an extensive 
commercial business. It claims to be the greatest 
tobacco emporium in the world, and doubtless is 
entitled to the distinction. Loads of the noxious 
weed are continually coming in from the surround- 
ing country; huge warehouses are filled with hogs- 
heads of it from garret to cellar; steamers are laden 
with it at the wharves; go where you will, you 
can not escape tobacco in Louisville. Even some 





of its shade-trees are burdened with the unpleasant 
name “ cigar.” 

Louisville is beautifully built. The streets are 
wide and well paved, many of them with the Nichol- 
son pavement. The dwellings are often very fine. 
Broadway is one of the most charming streets I was 
ever in. Its side-walks are shaded with magnolias 
catalpas, heaven-trees, etc. The magnolias were 
in full bloom when I was there, sending forth their 
exquisite perfume. The catalpa is a very beautiful 
shade-tree, notwithstanding its vulgar name, “ cigar- 
tree.” But how the name “heaven-tree” came to 
be bestowed upon the species bearing it is a mystery 
to me, for the tree is not strikingly beautiful in 
form or foliage, and instead of sweet fragrance it 
emits an unpleasant odor, which struck me as any 
thing rather than heavenly. 


There are rapids in the Ohio at Louisville, around 
which the river-steamers are conducted in a canal 
during low water. The State is now building a 
larger and better canal, on which the work was 
well advanced when I was there. A railroad bridge 
over a mile long, and one hundred feet above the 
water level, supported by twenty-seven piers, was 
recently completed across the Ohio at Louisville, at 
a cost of nearly $2,000,000. It is constructed so as 
to accommodate pedestrians. a ia 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEWSPAPER TOPICS. 


The English Medical Press thus concludes an 

article on 
TIGHT BOOTS AND WEAK EYES: 

“ However disposed our fashionable ladies may be 
to wear the high built, conical-shaped heeled boot 
of the period, with narrow toes and light top soles, 
which throws the foot so prominently forward, and 
tends to compress it in a space which the foot-closer 
narrowly limits, and however anxious they may be 
to imitate the Lady Hester Stanhope, whose foot, it 
it stated, betrayed a royal race, for water flowed be- 
neath the instep, this we tell them, in the hour of 
splendor and fashion, that the localized pain suffered 
from compression of the foot, and the consequent 
production of corns and bunions and distorted toes, 
so patiently endured in the self-sacrifice to outward 
show, are nothing compared to other symptoms 
which undue and persistent pressure provokes, and 
which may be readily recognized in the unsteady, 
bashful look about the eyes, the perpetually winking 
of the lids, and the contracted brow, so pathogamic 
of approaching weakness of sight—the asthenopia 
of the oculist; while we must remind them Pro- 
pertius has written ocwli sunt in amore duces, and we 
now teach them that, at the expense of a neat foot, 
they must not injure their eyesight.” 

DESTRUCTION OF THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 

It is well known that the present French Emperor 
has caused large sums of money to be expended to 
improve and adorn the Bois de Boulogne; and now 
the command is given by Gen. Trochu, superin- 
tendent of the defenses of Paris, to cut down all the 
trees of this magnificent park, in view of the prob- 
able attack upon the city by the Prussians. “The 
Bois de Boulogne,” says the Commonwealth, “ has an 
area of two thousand acres, with promenades and 
roadways of more than forty miles circuit, and has 
been beautified at the most lavish expense. Arti- 
ficial cascades, mimicking the wildness of nature, 
fall over rocks transported from Fontainebleau, the 
water flowing out of lakes constructed with the 
strictest regard to the picturesque. Upon the mar- 
gin of these lakes rise Swiss chalets and Chinese 
pavilions, so disposed in relation to the wooded 
shores and the newly built hills behind them as to 
produce the most striking effect. At one end of the 
Bois there is the loveliest little windmill in the 
world, and at the other is the race-course of Long- 
champs, with its showy booths and ample stands 
for the court and the people, while in the very 
center is the beautiful Pré Catelan, offering its res- 
taurants and open-air theater for the gratification of 
the public. What the Bois has lacked since 1815 is 
forest. The primitive trees that covered the sandy 





soil in the days of the first Revolution were all cut 
down when the allied armies bivouacked on the spot 
after Waterloo, For many years the sterile, unin- 
teresting plain, thus denuded of its timber, ran to 
waste, and was covered over at last with a stunted 
growth of weak and unthrifty saplings. In 1852 
the work of adorning the Bois de Boulogne was be- 
gun with energy by the present Emperor, who has 
spent enormous sums in transporting thither magnifi- 
cent forest trees, and now, sad to relate, just as it 
had begun to show fine clumps of wood, and, here 
and there, depths of shade, the advance of the ruth- 
less Prussian renders a total destruction of the Bois 
a military necessity.” 
The Inland Empire describes a remarkable 
CHANGE IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 

It says that “for some time past there has been a 
question before the people of this basin and of the 
plains east of the Rocky Mountains, that has as yet 
failed to be satisfactorily answered. It is: Why are 
the streams carrying more water than in former 
years? The great plains are fast losing their arid 
nature, and through them are running streams in 
places where twenty years ago there was not a drop 
of water; and where at that time there were small 
streams, they are now very much enlarged. In 
many cases this change has been of great value, as 
it has given to the traveler a supply of water that 
had previously been denied.” 


FAMILY DIFFERENCES. 

Perhaps on the whole we have more cause to 
wonder at the infrequency of conspicuous family 
disunion than at its existence in the degree which 
experience shows us. Nothing so convinces us of 
the strength of the tie of consanguinity as the tugs 
we see it bear. We are oftener surprised at what 
people will put up with from one and another under 
the bond of relationship, how they will bear with 
the unbearable, how the black sheep holds his 
ground, than at breaches and scandals when they 
do occur. We constantly see persons endured by 
their families who are unendurable to every body 
else, and who certainly do not secure this toleration 
by any pains on their part, by being any pleasanter . 
at home than they are abroad. A bad temper ex- 
pands, grows, expatiates in the family circle, and all 
bow to it. A brutal brother lords it over the women 
of the house. An odious woman .imbitters the life 
of her parents and spoils the prospects of her amia- 
ble sisters. Self-conceit puffs and swells in an in- 
verse ratio to success and desert; selfishness in its 
lowest and most offensive form is submitted to, and 
by submission fostered, which, indulged elsewhere, 
would condemn a man to absolute isolation.—Apple- 
tons’ Journal. 


British Sovereigns, 

The order of succession of the sovereigns of Eng- 
land may be easily. kept in mind by means of the 
following rhymes: 

First William the Norman: 
Then William, his son, 
Henry, Stephen and Henry; 
Then Richard and John, 
Next Henry, the third; 
Edwards, one, two and three; 
And again after Richard, 
Three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, 
If rightly I guess ; 

Two Henrys, sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess ; 
Then Jamie the Scotsman, 
Then Charles, whom they slew, 
Yet received, after Cromwell, 
Another Charles too ; 

Next James the second 
Ascended the throne ; 

Then good William and Mary 
Together came on, 

Till Anne, Georges four, 

And fourth William all past, 
God sent us Victoria ; 

May she long be the last! 
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Pencil- Markings. 
...-The logic of events is the voice of God. 
..««Those who love God most are the most lovely. 


.++eThe more we serve God, the better we serve 
ourselves. 


....Temptations can not enter where the heart 
is well guarded. 


...eThere is a way out of all difficulty if you 
stoop low enough. 

....Falsehood and artifice are practiced by fools 
who have not wit enough to be honest. 


....Reason wrapped up in few words is gener- 
ally of the greatest weight. 

....Be not concerned to accumulate objects of 
enjoyment, but rather increase your power of en- 
joying. 

..++Wealth ill used is as the web of the spider, 
entangling and destroying: but wealth well used 
is as the net of the sacred fisher who gathers souls 
out of the deep.— Ruskin. 


..+Lf we meddle with evil in any way—whether 
in the way of complaining of it, or sinking down 
under it, or fighting it—we are liable to be swallowed 
up by it. 

-++elt should become the habit of our lives to 
turn to God for counsel and assistance in all affairs ; 
and in cases where the flesh most calls for activity, 
when conflicts and emergencies are most pressing, 
and every thing is whirling with excitement, then 
is the time to fall back and commune with God, be- 
cause then there is the least ground to hope in the 
efficiency of our own wills. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Mr. Sampson, the North Adams shoemaker, is 
said to be so well pleased with the result of his 
introduction of Chinese labor into his shoe-factory, 
that he will within a few weeks send for fifty more 
Chinamen. 


M. De Lesseps thinks that a sea might be made 
of the Desert of Sahara, in Central Africa. It is 
twenty-seven metres below the level of the Red 
Sea. A canal from that body of water would fill 
it and make it navigable, and a profitable commerce 
might grow along its shores. 

As an indication of the magnitude of the school- 
book business in this country, the Advance says that 
one publishing house alone sells of Mitchell’s School 
Geography over 350,000 copies a year. 

Tue Carlists are very active in the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain, and an insurrection is feared. 
Many have been arrested, and a priest is reported 


to have been shot for inciting insurrection among 
them. 


Tue Jesuits are urging the Pope to withdraw 
from Rome and establish himself at Malta. 


Vick ADMIRAL PorTER has been appointed to the 
office of Admiral, rendered vacant by the death of 
D. G. Farragut. 


ANOTHER series of battles is reported between 
the French and Prussian armies. The scene of the 
conflict this time is on the line of the river Meuse 
northwest of Metz and close to the Belgian frontier. 
McMahon moved around the north of the Prussians, 
with the evident intention of relieving Bazaine at 
Metz if possible, and of checking the Prussian ad- 
vance on Paris. Accounts of the battles are con- 
flicting. Alternate advantage and defeat seem to 
have attended both sides, with the usual determined, 
desperate fighting and heavy losses. The Prussians 
were at one time drawn into an angle between 
the fortifications of Sedan on one side and the 
heights on the river opposite on the other, suffering 
terribly before they could extricate themselves. 
Bazaine also is reported to have attacked and de- 
feated a Prussian Corps. Later advices state that 
on Thursday the Prussians gained decisive victories, 
driving McMahon's army into the fortifications of 
Sedan and Mezieres on one side, and forcing Bazaine 
back again into Metz on the other. An entire di- 


vision of French soldiers were driven into Belgian 
territory, disarmed and made prisoners by the Bel- 
gians. 


LATEST! 

Great Prussian Victory—the French Em- 
peror a prisoner—Marshal McMahon wound- 
ed—his whole army captured—the King of 
Prussia to appoint Napoleon’s residence—the 
Emperor leaves every thing to the Regency 
at Paris. 


‘6 Hideous!» 

The Independent, in a notice of the Modern Thinker, 
says: 

“ John H. Noyes, the Oneida Communist, is here, 
of course, with his favorite subject, ‘ Scientific propa- 
gation’ as applied to men, and, hideous as is the pro- 
posal, it is as well treated as such a topic can be.” 

This “ hideous proposal” is simply to raise man 
by careful selection and cultivation as proportionate- 
ly high in the scale of perfection as our Alderneys, 
Ayrshires, and premium pigs. But the cows and 
pigs have got a long way the start of man in purity 
of blood, and we are forced to conclude that they 
will remain there if all men are like the editor of 
the Independent. We hope for better things. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


A, G. F. R., Philadelphia: We can not receive 
you at present. Please read the paragraph on 
“ Admissions” in the last column of the present 
number. Perhaps it will help form a purpose in 
your heart to work earnestly where you are for the 
great principle upon which the Community is based, 
namely, faith in Christ as a full savior from selfish- 
ness. Labor of this sort will bring you its hundred- 
fold reward though you should never become a 
member of any communistic society. For prelimi- 
ary study we commend to you the study of the 
“History of American Socialisms,” noticed in our 
list of publications. 

C. B.: To answer your questions satisfactorily 
would require pages of the CrrcuLaR ; we prefer not 
to enter upon their discussion at present. 


Publications Wanted, 

—— is an increasing demand for our past and 

present publications, for public libraries. We have 
already supplied many with complete sets, but our 
stock is now somewhat broken, and we shall be 
obliged to discontinue this good work unless we 
can procure from other sources volumes of the 
Berean, Witness, Perfectionist, Free Church Vircular, and 
Spiritual Magazine. Bound and unbound volumes 
of these publications will be thankfully received, and 
paid for. Those who have them for sale are invited 
to correspond with us. 


THE MODERN THINKER. 

“ An organ for the most advanced speculations in phi- 
losophy, science, sociology and religion.” Pp. 248. 
D. Goodman, editor and publisher, 19 Bank-st., New 
York. Price $1.50. 

i te: magazine is conducted by Positivists of 

the French school; but it is a sort of picnic 
ground for writers of various other radicalisms. 

We like it for its independence and liberality; but 

we pity its atheism and anti-immortalism, as we 

would pity the wailings of lost children. We hope 
it may operate as an aperient and forerunner to 

American Positivism, which will include among 

the facts of the universe such things as spiritual ex- 

perience and revivals. It contains an article on Scien- 
tific Propagation, by J. H. N., which will be inter- 
esting to many of the readers of the CrrcuLaR. 

We have copies for sale at $1.50, postage paid. 
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Ainonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Crecvzar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism, Sociology, 
Bible Communism. ‘ 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.0. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40, Land, 22S acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bratz Commu- 
nism or ComPLex Marriage, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS, 


These Commanities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order, A fall assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 
Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 
MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(WaLLincrorp Community), WALLINGForD, Coxx, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa.iincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SALVATION FROM Sin, THe Exp oF CunistiaN Farrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History oF American SociatisMs. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CmcuLas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tux Traprea’s Guipe; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Pur-bearing Animals; by 8S. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in dloth, $1.50. 

Matz Oonmixmncy; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes oF rae“ Cincu.ar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Ciacu.ar office, 
Messrs. Tausner & Comrasy, Book-sellets, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History or American Soctatisms, and the 

Tuarren’s Guips for gale. They will receive subscriptions fot 





our other publications, 


